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PREFACE 



This report stems from the ongoing research of the Massachusett-Narragansett Revival 
Program, a project of the Aquidneck Indian Council, for the reconstruction of the extinct 
American Indian languages of southeastern New England. Our intention is to make these 
works available to a wide audience. Other related language works of the Aquidneck Indian 
Council in the series are 1 : 

• The Word ‘Squaw’ in Historical and Modern Sources 

• Spirits and Family Relations 

• Animals & Insects 

• Birds & Fowl 

• Muhhog: the Human Body 

• Fish & Aquatic Animals 

• Corn & Fruits & Berries & Trees &c 

• The Heavens, Weather, Winds, Time &c 

• Algonquian Prayers And Other Miscellaneous Algonquian Indian Texts 

• Prolegomena to Nu kk dne Manittowock 

• Guide to Historical Spellings & Sounds in the Extinct New England American Indian 
Languages, Narragansett-Massachusett 

• Bringing Back our Lost Language: Geistod in That Part of America Called New- 
England 

• At the Powwow 

The above works were later captured in the Council’s book — American Indian Studies 
in the Extinct Languages of Southeastern New England (submitted for copyrighting, 2005). 
Newport, RI: Aquidneck Indian Council. 

The Council also provides free websites relating to the Indian place names in Rhode 
Island, and a bibliographic compilation of regional Indian studies in the following works: 

American Indian Place Names in Rhode Island: Past & Present 

[http://www.rootsweb.com/~rigenweb/IndianPlaceNames.html1 
Bibliography for Studies of American Indians in and Around Rhode Island, 16 th -21 st 
Centuries. [ nittp://www.rootsweb.com/~rigenweb/IndianBibliography.html1 



These works have been donated to various historical societies and universities in and around Rhode Island, 
principally the Rhode Island Historical Society Library, Providence, RI. Look for many of these articles on 
the Internet at http://www.native-languages.org/ & http://www.docstoc.com/profile/waabu. 
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The fore-named Bibliography contains about 1600 related publications including other 
Council works under authors “Strong Woman [Julianne Jennings]”, and “Frank Waabu 
O’Brien [Moondancer]”. 

A forthcoming volume is Understanding Indian Place Names in Southern New 
England (Bauu Press, Colarado). In addition, recently the Council began listing all of its 
publications on the Internet at http://www.docstoc.com/profde/waabu . 

JL 

ir 

The author has worked as a lone wolf for 1 5 years on the reconstruction and revival of 
the lost and sleeping American Indian languages of southeastern New England. The 
Aquidneck Indian Council in Newport, RI, was founded, fonned, and governed by aboriginal 
peoples of North America. 

The Council realized that no American Indian language annihilated by the harsh 
lessons of American History could possibly be regenerated in toto no matter how much IQ 
from the natural realm descended on this bloodless ghost. We felt the preternatural and 
supernatural metaphysical realms could once again speak, or that one could turn up the volume 
of the voices always there. 

A language gives the ability of human beings to do anything within possibility. The 
capability to Pray, Sing, Name and Speak forms the multidimensional quartrad of all audible 
and inaudible human communication within and between the natural, preternatural and 
supernatural realms of Being and Doing. To say it another way — Praying, Singing, Naming 
and Speaking are the gifts of the Creator available to men, woman and children of this land. 

JL 

ir 

In this treatise we provide a second edition of a brief grammatical sketch of the 
Narragansett language as preserved by Roger Williams in his 1643 classic, A Key into the 
Language of America. The audience is not the professional Algonquian linguist scholar. That 
is, we do not use or intend to use the technical linguistics tenninology one sees in the standard 
work, Native Writings in Massachusett by Goddard & Bragdon. Rather we cite and define the 
analogous technical forms in Goddard and Bragdon for readers who wish to learn the structure 
of this extinct language in that format. The Aquidneck Indian Council “retranslated” A Key 
(essentially we rearranged the material and pointed out printers errors, etc.) and wrote a brief 
dictionary to support the retranslated text. The dictionary is keyed to page numbers in A Key 
for the vocabulary and grammatical terms cited. Introduction to the Narragansett Language 
(2001) and Indian Grammar Dictionaiy (2000) fonn the core of language revitalization efforts 
for this unique language. The present paper provides a roadmap for navigating these works. 
We compare the data and information in Narragansett to its sister dialect, Natick-Massachusett. 
Thereby one sees vividly the paucity of nouns, verbs &c existent in Narragansett as well as the 
potential for partial regeneration. 

I have taught elementary Narragansett from A Key to tribal members at the Rhode 
Island Indian Council in Providence. The greatest stumbling block was the unavailability of an 
adequate language text from which to teach. It is hoped that this small treatise may serve in 
assisting in the generation of an adequate text. 
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For my loving daughter, Miss Lily-Rae O’Brien [Little White Flower, Wampashawese ] 

And 

The Narragansett Tribal Nation 
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INTRODUCTION 

The only known significant work which recorded elementary aspects of the oral 
language system of the Narragansett American Indians in the present-day State of Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations, is the 1643 English language book written by the British 
missionary, Mr. Roger Williams (ca. 1603 - ca. 1683). The full title of this work is shown on 
facsimile of the title page, following: 

* -J 

A Key into the 

LANGUAGE 

O F 

.AMERICA* 

o a, 

An help to the Language of the Nativer 
'in that part of A m e R. i c A, called 
NEW-ENGL AND. 

Together, with bricfe Oi[erv*iit*i of the Cu- 
ftoma, Manneriand Worthipj.^r- ofthe 
aforcftid in P«ce and Wane, 

in Life and Death. 

On all which art added Spiritual Okfcn*'~» 

Generali and Particular by the +Autb*ur, « 

thick and fpeciall ufc(upOu»ll otcalioni./to 
all the Xtftyfc Inhibirinethofc paro i 
ytt pleafanc and proliubk to 
thetiew of allmen : 



BT ROGER WILLIAMS 

of PrrtUnu in 

LONDON, 

Printed by Oregerj "Dexter, 164}. 



Facsimile of A Key into the Language of America, 
1643, by Roger Williams. 

[Courtesy of Annenberg Rare Book and 
Manuscript Library, University of Pennsylvania]. 



JL 

ir 

This long title, so characteristic of Colonial era books, is often abbreviated A Key or 
Key, in reference. In Algonquian the Narragansett people are called Nanhigganeuck (“the 
people of the point”, in and near the Point Judith area in Narragansett, Rhode Island originally, 
where a large village existed) 

A capsule summary of the Narragansett Tribe is from Swanton (1952): 
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The Narragansett occupied the greater part of Rhode Island west of 
Narragansett Bay, between Providence and Pawcatuck Rivers. At one time 
they dominated the Coweset (see Nipmuc) north of them and the Eastern 
Niantic, and they drove the Wampanoag from the island [i.e., Aquidneck] 
which gives its name to the State of Rhode Island and the Pequot from some 
territory they held in the west. 



This Narragansett language, once spoken by untold numbers of God’s First Children on 
this Land for tens of thousands of years in and around the present-day State of Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations, is now extinct. This ancient tongue was silenced 1-2 centuries 
ago by the forces of European colonialization, warfare, conquest and domination, and 
subsequent historical assimilation and acculturation of the First Peoples". The author is 
perhaps one of the few people in the world who can approximate accurately the reconstructed 
sounds of this silent tongue given to Nnmnuock by Kiehtan, the Great Creator, aeons ago 
when Nanhigganeuck burst forth from beneath the ground “like the very trees of the 
wildernesse” . (A Key, 1643, To the Reader, n.p.). 

Regrettably, A Key contains only about 2,100 lines of Algonquian, with 2-3 “words” 
per line, on average, containing about 820 verbs, based on about 320 verb roots or stems 
(Hagenau, 1962) 3 . A Key contains several interrelated Algonquian languages/dialects 
including Coweset, Nipmuck, Abenaki, Pequot, &c (see Ives Goddard, 1996). 

Narragansett is quite similar to the extinct Massachusett language of its neighbors, the 
Wampanoag. Mainland dialects of their language were recorded by several missionaries, 
principally John Eliot (translator of the Bible & grammar book, Natick dialect), and Josiah 
Cotton (vocabulary, Plymouth-region dialect). Revitalization work on the Massachusett 
language is headed by the Mashpee Tribe linguist, Jessie Little doe Fermino (see Strong 
Woman & Moondancer, 1998). She wrote a Master’s Thesis on her ancestor’s language, 

Little doe Fermino, Jessie (2000). An Introduction to Wampanoag Grammar. Cambridge, 

Mass.: Massachusetts Institute of Technology. (Unpublished Masters Thesis.) 

In 2000 & 2001 the Council re-translated the entire Key, and provided a brief 
dictionary of verb stems, nouns &c, based on the works of Hagenau, Aubin, Goddard (1981), 
Goddard and Bragdon (1988), Trumbull (1866, 1876, 1903), and miscellaneous other sources 
(See Moondancer, et al., 2000/2001). 

According to Aubin (1972), linguists and other scholars over the years have largely 
ignored this outstanding text as a linguistic treatise. Many have treated A Key as a mere 
historical curiosity with many printers’ errors and other anomalies, such as significant 



2 Language loss is one defining property of the phenomenon of Geistod ( def. as “Death of the Spirit"), from 
Moondancer, Neologisms: A Compilation Of New Words Suggested For Incorporation Into The English 
Language. RI: Aquidneck Indian Council, 1996. Some have suggested to add a second t ( Geisttod ), but I prefer 
only one for personal reasons. 

3 Contrarily, the primary usefulness of A Key is two-fold: actual Native speech patterns in a dialogue-based format 
with accented vocabulary words; hence, it is imperative to analyze it for the possible and perhaps probable rebirth 
of any of the lost and sleeping languages of this region. 
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orthographic variability 4 . In addition the English translations of Narragansett provided by 
Roger Williams are often ambiguous or lack the specificity required for a grammatical 
analysis. The deficiencies of the corpus as a linguistic record on the Narragansett language 
have been documented. Two major scholarly works, both from the Brown University 
linguistics department, are by Hagenau (M.A. thesis, 1962, verb morphology) and Aubin 
(Ph.D. dissertation, 1972, historical phonology). The works of Dr. Ives Goddard and others are 
also noteworthy. 

The author was also assisted by comments of two anonymous Reviewers of the 
International Journal of American Linguistics for a paper submitted in 2005. 



Understanding the technical intricacies of the English language is a prerequisite for 
understanding a foreign language. A good English-language handbook is the Harbrace 
College Handbook (Hodges, et al.) — especially “The Glossary of Grammatical Terms” at the 
rear of the book. 



Pronunciation is not attempted in this volume for extinct Narragansett. How to do it 
cannot be committed to paper. Contrary to popular (and academic belief), one rarely learns 
native pronunciation of a foreign language from reading it on paper. For a rough idea of 
speech sounds and other issue, refer to O’Brien, “Guide to Historical Spellings & Sounds in the 
Extinct New England American Indian Languages, Narragansett-Massachusett”. We do not 
address the areas of phonology or Proto-algonquian. The reader is referred to the works of 
Prof. Aubin. 



4 As an extreme example, one Nan. word trans. as “why” enjoys 7 different spellings in A Key (Aubin, 1972). 
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NARRAGANSETT GRAMMAR 

BACKGROUND 

Scholars classify Algonquian Indian languages into four major categories of speech: 
Verbs, Nouns, Pronouns and Particles. These major parts of speech, in turn, are further 
subdivided into types, classes, and other subsets. For ex., adverbs, adjectives, prepositions, 
interjections and conjunctions are subsumed under the global categories as “modifiers,” each 
of which enjoys its own technical Algonquian linguistic term (prenoun, preverb, locative, &c). 

Appendix B provides a glossary of common grammatical terms, symbols & 
abbreviations, some of which pertain directly to studies in Narragansett or Massachusett. 

General references are included for readers interested in historical and cultural 
information on the Narragansett Tribe. All technical linguistic references will be found in the 
Smithsonian handbooks, vols. 15 & 17, Trigger (1978) & Goddard (1996). 

Chart 1 shows the four basic parts of speech for reference. Each of the four parts of 
speech will be taken up in turn. Verbs are the most complicated and least understood in A 
Key. 

Chart 1. Fundamental Parts of Speech in Algonquian Languages 




We now turn to details of the parts of speech evident in the Narragansett language, in 
comparison to the parent language Massachusett, recorded primarily by the 17 th & 18 th 
century Colonial missionaries John Eliot & Josiah Cotton, and summarized partly in the 1903 
Trumbull Natick Dictionary. Massachusett grammar was documented recently in the 
outstanding work by Dr. I. Goddard and Professor K. Bragdon (1988) who derived their 
“grammatical sketch” partly from analysis of writings of fluent speakers (but not always fluent 
writers) of that language and its regional dialects. This work, while technical, has provided 
researchers vocabulary and grammar not available in the Colonial missionary works. The 
present revitalization program for Massachusett is based largely on the grammatical summary 
in Native Writings in Massachusett (Part I & Part II). 
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GRAMMATICAL STUDIES 



Nouns 



Let us cite the best grammatical treatment, from Goddard & Bragdon (G & B), on the 
Algonquian languages of this region for an overview of noun structure: 

Nouns in Massachusett are of animate or inanimate gender and are inflected for 
several types of categories. The nominal categories in addition to gender are 
number (singular or plural), obviation (proximate or obviative), and the 
absentative. There are two locatives (locative and second locative), which are 
quasi-inflectional but can also be regarded as derived particles. Possession is 
indicated by inflecting the noun for the pronominal category of the possessor. 

(Goddard & Bragdon, p. 486). 

Other nominal categories could be listed, as indicated below. 

Chart 2 summarizes the basic inflectional 5 structure of nouns in southeastern 
New England Algonquian languages. Chart 3 provides basic definitions of the 
categories in the second chart, many of which are relevant to other speech parts. 
Examples are selected from A Key, reconstructed NR (Narragansett), and Massachusett. 

Chart 4 provides a general and theoretical summary of the structure of noun inflections. 

Chart 5 provides actual and reconstructed examples of an inflected noun for the noun 
“tree,” from the related Massachusett language. 



5 We define three important terms. Inflection means a change in the form of a word (noun, pronoun, verb) to 
change meaning of word; e.g., an inflection of the noun-word metah (“the heart") is nuttah (“my heart") by the 
inflectional rule for possessive nouns. Only particles are uninflected. Roger Williams (1643, chap. VII, pp. 48- 
52) provides many example of inflected nouns for human body parts. Verb inflections refer to changes to the 
stem. Declension means inflected form for a noun or pronoun by animate/inanimate reference or singular/plural 
reference; e.g., an inanimate form (declension) for plural nouns is given by the suffix -ash such as: hussan 
(“stone", singular) and hussanash (“stones”, plural). Stem, definition — the part of an inflected word that remains 
unchanged except by phonetic changes or variations throughout an inflection; that is, the stem is the part in a 
word that carries the basic meaning. Earlier grammarians — called philologists — (like J. H. Trumbull) spoke 
instead of “roots” or “radicals” or “etymons” to denote the irreducible essential meaning of word elements 
(etymology). 




Chart 2. Structure of Nouns in Massachusett Language 

Sources: Goddard and Bragdon (1988); Moondancer & Strong Woman (2000, 2001); Ministry of Education, Ontario (2003) 
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NOMINAL 


CATEGORIES (NOUNS) 


Number 

▼ 


Gender 

▼ 


Obviation 

T 


Absentative 

▼ 


Locative 

T 


Personal 

▼ 


Diminutive 

▼ 


Abstract 

▼ 


Vocative 

▼ 


singular 


animate 


proximate 


persons 


primary 


possessed 


primary 


plural 


inanimate 


obviative 


possessions 


secondary? 


dependent 


secondary 



• Yellow highlighted areas are similar features present in the Narragansett Language explicitly or by secondary (reconstructive) analysis. 

• Vocative is rare. 



Chart. 3. Definition of Terms for Noun Inflections 





Recon. = reconstructec 


; NR = Narragansett 


Noun 


Definition 


Narragansett Example 


Term 

▼ 


T 


▼ 


Absentative 


“Absentative” refers to “absent” (deceased) persons (my 
late [deceased] father) or lost possessions [our former land]. 


Not seen in a key; see O’Brien (2003), “Spirits and Family Relations” 
e.g., from NR 

• nokace = “my mother” (A Key, p. 28) 6 

o nokaci = “my late deceased mother” (recon.); rule: add 
“i”to basic noun stem, nokac (“NAH-kuhs”) 


Abstract 


Nouns ending in -unck, -onck, -onckon -onk are typically 
abstract nouns (indicating a collection or classification, 
state of being or action or abstract ideas <justice, love, truth, 


• Wunnaumwauonck = Faithfulness, truthfulness 

• Wesuonck = a name 

• Nteatammowonck = my opinion 



6 In the term nokace, the final e is probably silent because similar dialects don’t have an e for this type of word. Why Williams wrote words with letters not 
pronounced, we can only guess at, but in English a number of words have final e not said (drove, home, gone, etc.). A silent e also occurs on other words that 
end in -ese such as nipewese ("a little water"). Words like wuttdne (said "wuh- DOON") have silent e. But other words (usually adjectives and other modifiers) 
do say final e such as wdme (" WAH -mee") & aquie ("ah- KWEE" ). We think many (most?) words do not say the final e, except for adjectives, adverbs and one 
Objective-Indicative verb. This problem of "silent e" is one of the issues challenging us in the recovery of the language. 
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strength, foods &c>.) 


• Wussaumpatamoonck = a prospect or view 

• Sachimauonck 7 = A kingdom or monarchy, the system of Indian 
government headed by a Sachem (“Chief’ or tribal leader) 


Diminutive 


Indicates things small in size and a secondary diminutive 
means “very small”, analogous in English to diminutive 
suffixes -er and/or -est. 

Forms; -es, -s, -ese & -ernes 


• otanes = small village (recon.) 

• otanemes = very small village (recon.) 

• nipewese = Give me some water, a little water 

• squasese = a little girl (“little squaw”) 


Gender 


An important declension of a noun and other speech parts, 
gender does not refer to “masculine/feminine” as in European 
Romance languages. The distinction relates to Animate & 
Inanimate. Animate nouns refers usually to human beings, 
spirits, people (not body parts), animals & birds & fish, 
some trees, and others things but this is sometimes arbitrary, 
and you can’t always be sure. Inanimate means not alive or 
moving (some exceptions) and includes things like stones, 
tools, plants, water, virtues & vices, some trees, body parts, 
etc. & some exceptions; see G & B. 

• The plural form (when it exists) of a noun determines 
the gender 

o Eliot’s Grammar (1666) has more extensive 
classification for Massachusett ~ NR 


See Number, below, for examples. 


Locative 


• Location words, “in, at, on, near, by, where, place 
of’, etc., as in — “in the village,” “by the seashore,” 
“place where we catch salmon” &c. Constructed by 
stem + suffix with suffix variants -uck, -ick, -eck, 
-eg, -it, -ut. 

• Relationship words, Lordut = “in the Lord” (not seen 


• Qunnihticut = on the long tidal river (Connecticut) 

• Kautantowit = where the Great Spirit is (or dwells) 

• Wekick = In his wetu, at his wetu 

• Wetuomuck = At home (in the wetu) 

• Aquidneck = at, on the island 

• Otanick noteshem = I came from the village 



7 Akin to “presidency”; -onck &c is used for such abstract nouns. The sachemdom was an hereditary boundary controlled by the ruling families, (see Bragdon, 
1996). The regions of Narragansett Country in present-day Rhode Island bore the names of local tribal subgroups such as Coweset, Narragansett, Niantic, etc., 
and included areas in the Washington, Kent counties, Dutch & Cananicut Islands. A number of other regions throughout present-day RI were controlled by the 
Narragansetts, the largest and most powerful group in this region up until the King Philip’s War (1675-1676). See Simmons (1978) for overview of history, 
language and culture of the Narragansett Indians. Sekatau, Ella W.T. et al. tell their story from the Native perspective. 
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in NR?) 

• Also directionality suffixes: -eiu, -uiu, -iu (var. 
spellings) 


• Keesuckuiu = heavenward 

• Sowwaniu = south, or southwest, a sacred direction where lives 
the Great Spirit . 


Number 


Quantity of things or persons, one item (singular) or more 
than one (plural); e.g., “a stone, “many stones.” Plural 
suffix forms of nouns (var. spellings exist): 

• -og (animate) 

• -ash ( inanimate) 


Wompatuck = swan 1 

> animate 

Wompatuckquauog = swans J 

Mihtuck = tree 1 . 

> inanimate 
Mihtuckquash = treesj 


Obviation 

(proximate, 

obviative) 


❖ -oh, -ah, -uh endings on 3 ld person nouns and verbs 


Roger Williams’ elementary phrase book does not give examples of 
obviation; following are hypothetical & recon. 

> Nish askug. = I kill a snake. 

o NOT OBVIATIVE CASE — not in third person 

> Weemat nishw/z askuga/z. = His brother kills a snake 

o Obviation on verb kills and obiect snake (askug) 

> Moowanum nish«/z askuga/z. = Black Dog kills a snake. 

o Obviation on verb kills and obiect snake (askug) 

> Moowanum togk uh Peter ah anum??. = Black Dog struck Peter’s 
dog. (Black Dog he-struck him-Peter’s dog) 

o 3-third person obviation — one pronoun and 2 nouns 
in 3 ld person but we don’t know the grammar for 
our dialect (see Trumbull article, 1876, for use in 
other dialects) 

> John brought Mary’s brother’s dog a bone 

o A 4-third person obviation sentence (John he- 
brought her-Mary he-her brother him-the dog a 
bone) 

■ No idea how to translate into NR! 

A simple phrase like “the brother of him” is usually said with the 
obviative endings -ah, -oh, -uh: 

> weemat oh = the brother of him {oh is the obviative ending); 
linguists distinguish obviative by translating “the brother of him”; 
we don’t say “his brother” (weemat) in the obviative context 


An important grammatical feature — called OBVIATION — 
is seen in Algonquian sentences when: 

• Two nouns (or a pronoun and an animate noun) 

• In the 3 ld person (he/him, she/her, or they/their, or a 
person’s name) are used in the same sentence with a 
verb so that, 

• The animate noun or pronoun which is the obiect of 

a verb, and the verb 

• Take the obviative endings -ah, -oh, -uh 

> Inanimate nouns do not take the obviative 
ending. 

Two-third-persons-obviation is only the simplest form of 
obviation involving two third persons. One third person is 
seen as the proximate person (the closest one of interest to 
the speaker), and the other third person is the secondary or 
obviative one. Another form of obviation occurs when three 
third-person nouns or pronouns are used in a sentence; e.g., 
“Basil struck Pierre’s dog” (He-Basil, he-struck his-Pierre’s 
dog — with obviative endings on struck, Pierre & dog). 

As an example of simple two-third-persons obviation, we 
present a reconstructed sentence (not taught or given in A 
Key ) — the obviative endings are italicized. 
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Mesh nishw/z attuck ah, “He killed a deer” 

• We use preverb “mesh” to show past tense (“did 
kill”) as Roger Williams uses it. In “He killed a 
deer,” we have a pronoun he as part of the verb, an 
animate noun deer (attuck) and a verb killed (in 3 ld 
person). Obviation is on verb killed and animate 
noun deer (deer is the second “third-person” in the 
sentence.). 


> ooshoo ah = their father (the father of them); 

> . . .papaume wutche unmissoomisso/z wuttahkzz/z . . . 

[concerning about his grandfather’s land (concerning/about his- 
grandfather his-land)] 8 

o Notice the obviative endings {-oh, - uh ) attached to 
“his grandfather” (unmissoomiss) and “his land” 
(wuttahke). No verb is in this phrase. 


Personal 


• Possessed Nouns are nouns which indicate possession, 
either of other persons or things such as “my tooth” or 
“my valuables”; possessed nouns may be singular or 
plural 

• Dependent Nouns are typically nouns related to body 
parts, family relatives & one’s intimate possessions 

A possessed noun has the following structure: 


• wepit = his tooth; 

o wepitteash = his teeth 

• nitteauguash = my “money” 9 (plural) 

• nokace = my mother 


Personal NOUN possessive personal basic 

+ + + + 

Prefix STEM suffix suffix suffix 


Vocative 


Used in formal speech, addressing a person or a group, as 
in “my sons,” “0, my fellow countrymen”. A rare form 
probably not found in A Key. 


No examples known in A Key 



NOTE: G & B (1988) have an important section titled STEM DERIVATION (pp. 578 ff.) which discusses other classes of 
nouns not evident in A Key. 



Selected from G & B, p. 591. 

9 That is, “my valuables (things)” — such as furs, skins, blankets, scalps, flintlock, wampum, tobacco, etc. 
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Chart 4. Summary of Noun Inflections for All Possible Forms 

Source: Ministry of Education, Ontario (2003), p. 20 



TYPICAL ORDER FOR NOUN INFLECTIONS 



Personal 


NOUN 


diminutive 


possessive 


personal 


basic 


vocative 


absentative 


+ 


+ 




+ 


+ 


+ 


or 


or 


Prefix 


STEM 


suffix 


suffix 


suffix 


suffix 


suffix 


suffix 


a t 


b t 


c t 


d t 


e r 


f T 


g T 


h t 



• NOTEs: not all terms are used for noun constructions. The basic term is the NOUN STEM which is modified with elements 

a, c through h, as appropriate. See next chart for example, based on elements a & b NOUN for tree (Massachusett Language); in 
NR “tree” = mihtuck, mihtuk, mihtuch (variant spellings throughout^ Key). 

• As pointed out in the Canadian tutorial on Delaware (p. 20), for a non-dependent noun, only the base noun stem is required to form 
a word. For a dependent noun, the personal prefix is required to be affixed to the noun stem. The other elements are required 
depending on the meaning intended. 



